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FELLOW  AECHITECTS— The  honour  which 
you  have  conferred  on  me  in  calHng  me  to 
this  Chair  entails  the  duty  of  giving  the 
opening  address,  not  only  of  this  session  but  of 
this  century ;  and  it  therefore  seems  fitting  to 
allude  at  the  outset  to — 

THE  FUTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

While  our  country  has  just  entered  on  a  new 
regime,  that  of  King  Edward  VII.,  which  cannot 
possibly  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so  prolonged 
as  that  of  his  glorious  mother,  our  profession  also 
has  entered  on  another  era  of  activity,  and,  let 
us  hope,  of  real  progress  towards  that  higher 
excellence  for  which  the  noblest  minded  never 
cease  to  strive.  The  nineteenth  century  will  be 
distinguished  by  the  future  architectural  historian 
as  the  most  fickle  century  of  all,  in  regard  to  the 
number,  variety,  and  incompatibility  of  the  styles 
and  fashions  of  buildings  which  it  has  so  rest- 
lessly and  inconstantly  first  embraced  and  then 
spurned.     During  this  fickle  century,  the  Battle 
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of  styles  has  been  fought  to  a  finish,  not  of  the 
'*  final  issue,"  which  never  can  be  finished,  but  to 
a  finish  of  the  two  contestants,  the  old  Classic 
and  the  resurrected  Gothic,  which  entered  both 
on  the  fray  and  neither  of  which  has  survived. 
*'As  dead  as  Queen  Anne"  is  an  expression 
which  has  passed  into  a  common  byword.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  if  there  is  any  distinguish- 
able survivor  of  the  architectural  fights  of  the 
great  Victorian  age,  it  is  the  Queen  Anne  type, 
which  still  possesses  much  vitality,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  a  fair  prospect  of  extending  its  influence 
far  into  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  little  use  in  arguing  for  or  against  a 
style.  Taste  is  one  thing,  and  logic  is  another. 
It  is  as  idle  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  archi- 
tects and  their  clients  prefer  certain  styles  of 
buildings,  as  why  ladies  choose  certain  fashions 
of  bonnets.  Such  preferences,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  fancy,  or  perhaps  by  love — though 
seldom,  if  ever,  by  logic — have  possibly  some  little 
rhyme  but  less  of  reason  in  them.  Architects 
choose  their  styles  of  architecture  as  they  choose 
their  sweethearts  and  wives.  No  architect  worth 
his  salt  will  allow  another  to  dictate  that  choice 
which  his  own  heart  must  alone  make,  and  in 
which  to  himself  he  must  be  true. 

But  though  it  is  best  for  every  architect  to  work 
in  the  style  which  is  most  congenial  to  him,  and 
in  which  he  is  most  at  home,  yet,  consciously  or 
not,  we  are  all  deeply  influenced  by  one  another ; 
for  wherever  men  associate  closely  their  tastes 
and  ideas  become  so  assimilated  that  a  strong 
family  likeness  pervades  their  works.  Thus  those 
associations  of  men  which  we  distinguish  as 
nations,  viz.,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Hindoo,  Moorish,  Gothic,  Chinese,  Rus- 
sian, and  others,  have  developed  distinctive  types  of 
architecture,  each  possessing  strong  individuality, 
as  though  the  product  of  one  mind. 

The  mind  of  the  modern  architect  is  as  the 
basin  of  the  sea,  into  which  all  the  rivers  of  the 
past  ages  of  architectural  styles  run  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  strange,  but  quite  natural,  if  this  com- 
mingled ocean  of  ideas  should  present  ultimately 
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a  cosmopolitan  expansiveness  of  majestic  thought, 
as  the  outcome  of  all  its  agitation. 

The  intercommunication  of  nation  with  nation 
has,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  by  inter- 
national exhibitions  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
been  developed  to  an  extent  undreamt  of  in  old- 
world  days,  and  has  very  powerfully  tended  to  an , 
exchange,  assimilation  and  commingling  of  racial 
ideas  and  fashions,  not  only  in  architectural 
design,  but  also  in  manners,  dress,  and  literature  ; 
so  that  while  we  find,  for  instance,  the  people  of 
Japan  dressing  and  behaving  like  Europeans,  we 
also  find  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  other  London 
artists  of  his  singular  school  drawing  and  painting 
after  the  Japanese  manner.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  impressed  by  the  marvellous  art  power  of 
Japan.  Brought  by  press,  steam-locomotion, 
telegraphy,  and  the  numerous  other  instruments 
of  modern  science  (and  especially  by  photography) 
face  to  face  with  the  works  and  ways  of  architects 
of  other  climes  and  times,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
British  architects  during  the  Victorian  age  have 
found  it  impossible  to  preserve  their  insularity  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

The  twentieth  century  must  advance  to  perhaps 
one-half  its  length  ere  the  ordinary  observer  of 
British  architecture  will  become  impressed  by 
some  one  resultant  style,  as  the  eventual  outcome, 
of  that  multitudinous  clashing  of  foreign  ideas 
which  crowded  so  thickly  on  one  another 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  create  the 
present  chaos,  out  of  which  the  twentieth  century 
order  of  architecture  can  be  evolved  only  by  slow 
degrees.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if,  to  escape  from 
the  bewildering  distractions  of  so  many  charming 
styles  wooing  his  favour,  many  a  British  architect 
is  found  reverting  fondly  to  the  sweetly  familiar 
homeliness  and  refined  quaintness  of  the  Queen 
Anne  type,  just  as  a  reader  might  turn  for  relief 
from  the  writings  of  Dante,  and  other  sublime 
bards,  to  the  simpler  and  more  soothing  poems  of 
Longfellow. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  *' Will  the 
Gothic  again  revive?"  Men  of  the  twentieth 
century   cannot    bring    themselves   to  feel   con- 
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tinuously  as  born  mediae valists.  If  we  must  go  back, 
to  most  of  us  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
or  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  is  more  attractive 
than  an  equally  well-written  one  of  the  time  of 
the  Plantagenets.  There  is  no  denying  that  our 
British  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  architecture, 
are,  in  their  sentiment,  quite  decidedly  post -me- 
diaeval. Chaucer,  standing  on  the  border  line  of 
the  Middle  x\ges,  is  seldom  read  to-day  ;  and  even 
Spenser,  further  though  he  is  from  that  border 
line,  finds  few  readers.  Yet  Shakespeare,  who 
wrote  near  the  same  border  line,  is  more  widely 
read  than  ever.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  so 
passionately  modern  in  sentiment  that  though  he 
wrote  of  **cloud-<3app'd  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces,"  he  seldom  or  never  alluded  in  his  works 
to  the  majestic  fanes  of  the  mediaeval  builders, 
which  in  his  time  were  recently  completed,  and 
were,  as  Tennyson  would  say,  *^  white  from  the 
mason's  hand."  I  have  often  thought  this  a 
negative  indication  of  the  state  of  mind  of  Shake- 
speare's English  public,  who  had,  even  in  his  day 
seemingly,  already  grown  weary  of  mediaeval 
sentiment.  This  tiredness  became  more  pro- 
nounced as  time  rolled  on,  till  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Sir  Christopher,  by  common  consent,  the 
contemptuous  term  '*  Gothic  "  was  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  mediaeval  art  and  architecture. 

The  Pusey-Pugin  reaction  of  thought  and  taste 
occurred  at  length  when  some  of  the  oldest  among 
us  were  boys,  who  came  more  or  less  under  the 
spell  of  that  great  but  short-lived  movement 
which,  in  the  small  span  of  our  little  lives,  has 
already  proved  to  have  been  a  mere  flash  in  the 
pan. 

Those  of  us  who  learned  in  our  youth  to  love 
mediaeval  architecture,  and  mediaeval  sentiment 
generally,  can  never  bring  ourselves  not  to  love 
it ;  for  **  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts.''  But  we  must  mournfully  admit  it  is 
an  overblown  rose,  whose  lovely  odours  linger  still 
about  cathedral  cloisters  and  old-world  haunts, 
but  whose  roots  find  no  proper  food  in  the  soil  of 
twentieth  century  ideals. 

During  the  great  modern  struggle  of  types,  the 
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spirit  of  Art  has  been  torn  and  distracted  this  way 
and  that  between  rival  sentiments,  widely  differing, 
yet  each  having  charms  of  its  own  hard  to  resist. 

We  have  felt  and  known  the  strife  which  has 
claimed  on  both  sides  its  champions  and  devotees, 
and  has  called  architects  to  group  themselves  in 
camps ;  and  we  know  that  this  strife  has  left  the 
spirit  of  Art  to  wander  restlessly  in  **  dry  places," 
seeking  a  home  in  some  new  form,  and  thus  far 
finding  none  other  than  those  Dutch  renaissant 
lumberings  whereby  the  fair  ground  of  England 
is  being  day  by  day  increasingly  cumbered. 

So  pronounced  are  we  Britishers  in  our  cosmo- 
politan proclivities,  that,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  continental  nations,  we  accept  with  equal 
equanimity  the  triumphs  of  Dutch  art  and  the 
successes  of  Dutch  arms.  This  equanimity,  which 
some  regard  as  proof  of  our  weakness,  may  rather 
be  due  to  our  innate  consciousness  of  power  and 
capacity  in  both  Art  and  Arms,  a  power  and 
capacity  which,  let  us  hope,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury may  eclipse  our  great  past  by  our  greater  and 
still  more  heroic  future. 

Regarding  the  future  of  British  architecture  we 
need  not  ask,  *' What  will  the  end  be?"  For 
there  will  be  and  can  be  no  end  to  the  mutable 
fashions  affected  by  restless  humanity.  When 
an  architect  has  lived  through  forty  years  of  such 
wilderness  wanderings  from  change  to  confusion 
of  change,  the  keen  edge  of  his  fondness  for  any 
mere  fashion  wears  off,  and  he  feels  inclined  to 
ask,  "  What  does  it  matter  whether  Gothic  or 
Classic  triumphs,  or  whether  French  Eenaissance, 
or  Flemish,  rules  the  English  architectural  roost  ?  '* 
Experience  and  satiety  render  him  increasingly 
indifferent  to  mere  freaks  and  whimsies  of  fluc- 
tuating fashions,  while  he  becomes  ever  more  and 
more  keenly  appreciative  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, which  he  rejoices  to  discover  and  follow 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can.  We  all  become, 
with  advancing  knowledge,  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  fact  that  while  fashions  change  principles 
are  unchanging,  while  fashions  pass  principles  re- 
main :  so  that  in  cultivating  deeper  acquaintance 
with  principles  we  are,  more  or  less  consciously, 
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making  friends  of  the  Eternal ;  and  if  from  sheer 
weariness  of  change  we  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
fashions  that  bloom  in  a  day  to  die  in  a  night,  we 
may  ever  keep  in  close  touch  with  those  great  veri- 
ties wherein  Beauty  and  Truth  are  vitally  rooted. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  rising  generation 
of  architects,  to  whom  the  twentieth  century 
belongs,  are  coming  to  regard  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  structural  principles  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  professional  proficiency ;  for  not  merely 
Statics,  but  also  Dynajnics,  are  now  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  which 
even  novitiates  must  pass  ere  they  can  take  rank 
merely  as  Students  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

This  remark  naturally  introduces  the  one  subject 
which  at  the  beginning  of  this  New  Age  holds  the 
field  more  than  any  other — and  is  likely  long  to 
hold  the  field — viz. : 

EDUCATION. 

Not,  as  heretofore,  education  for  education's  sake, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end — ix.  education  as 
qualifying  for  practical  work.  The  education 
which  in  the  centuries  past  was  given  to  polish  a 
man  into  a  **  gentleman  '*  has,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  entered  on  a  new  career,  with  the  nobler 
aim  of  teaching  gentlemen  to  become  workmen. 

In  this  new  order  of  education,  architects  of  all 
men  can  least  afford  to  be  left  behind ;  and 
especially  the  architects  of  the  North-East  of 
England,  where  so  honourably  heavy  a  share  of 
the  work  of  our  nation  is  done.  The  very  word 
''architect"  expresses  the  proper  relation  of  our 
profession  to  the  technical  education  movement, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  the  greatest  reform 
movement  of  our  time. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  situation 
in  which  an  intelligent  youth  would  be  so  favour- 
ably placed  for  acquiring  a  sound  technical  educa- 
tion as  in  a  good  architect's  office.  But,  alas  !  we 
all  know,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  structural  science,  even  when 
combined  with  artistic  qualifications  of  the  highest 
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order,  are  not  by  themselves  enough  to  secure 
success  in  our  profession,  to  attain  which,  in  these 
days  of  push  and  enterprise,  commercial  talent  and 
capacity  are  also  much  needed. 

There  was  education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  too, 
viz.  that  of  the  monasteries  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
monks  gave  us  mediaeval  architecture,  which 
forms  at  once  their  monument  and  tomb.  They 
had  their  day,  and  ceased  to  be.  Their  day  is  not 
ours.  In  these  days  we  may  and  must  be  students, 
as  the  monks  were,  but  not  after  their  fashion. 
We  must  not  permit  our  studies  to  withdraw  us 
from  social  and  business  life.  We  cannot,  as 
architects,  lead  lives  of  cloistered  seclusion,  but 
must  be,  in  the  best  of  senses,  men  of  the  world. 

The  truly  successful  modern  architect  must  of 
necessity  be  an  artist,  scientist,  and  commercialist, 
and — what  is  not  quite  expressed  by  the  above 
literal  English  translation — un  homme  du  monde 
as  well.  Indeed,  every  architect's  ultimate 
character  is  determined  by  the  degrees  and  pro- 
portions in  which  all  and  each  of  these  distinct 
components  of  his  mind  and  training  combine 
and  preponderate  ;  for  as  all  Nature's  colours  are 
resolvable  into  their  three  primaries — red,  yellow, 
and  blue — so  all  the  varieties  of  mind,  character, 
and  work  to  be  found  in  the  architect  result  from 
the  manner  in  which  Art  (which  is  sentiment) , 
Science  (which  is  truth),  and  Commerce  (which 
is  fellowship)  are  mixed  in  his  make. 

Thus  we  have  architects  who  are  mere  senti- 
mentalists making  pretty  drawings  which  they 
have  neither  the  wit  nor  the  will  to  carry  out 
without  getting  able  constructors  to  undertake  the 
design  of  the  practical  details  for  them. 

Then,  again,  we  have  architects,  generally  styled 
"  Engineers,"  who  are  scientists  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  whose  structures  are  much 
too  often  painfully  clever  exhibitions  of  frightful 
unmitigated  ugliness. 

And  last — and,  in  their  own  and  the  world's 
eyes,  best — are  the  commercial  architects,  who, 
comparatively  indifferent  to  and  not  seldom  grossly 
ignorant  of  both  art  and  science,  scour  the  country 
side  for  commissions,  meanwhile  employing  artists 
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to  design  their  fagades  and  interiors,  and  engineers 
or  able  constructors  to  solve  their  structural 
problems,  while  they  themselves  absorb  the  great 
bulk  of  both  kudos  and  cash. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  old  and  grey  it  is  now 
too  late  to  cherish  new  ideals  for  ourselves.  We 
have  shaped  our  course  on  certain  lines,  and  cannot 
at  this  late  period  of  our  lives  alter  what  we  have 
fixed.  But  to  those  among  us  to  whom  emphatic- 
ally the  twentieth  century  belongs,  it  is  neither 
too  late  nor  too  soon  to  set  before  ourselves  these 
three  component  qualities.  Art,  Science,  Com- 
merce, and  make  up  our  minds  which  of  the  three 
we  will  worship  most  and  follow  hardest ;  or 
whether  we  will  strive  for  that  highest  ideal  and 
most  honourable,  because  most  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, in  which  a  deep  love  of  art,  familiar  know- 
ledge of  science,  and  strict  attention  to  business  are 
combined  in  the  fully  developed,  every  way  quali- 
fied, up-to-date  architect. 

The  youngest  among  us,  in  view  of  these  four 
alternatives,  should  act  on  Goethe's  advice, 

"  Choose  well !  your  choice  is  brief,  and  yet  endless." 

In  case  one  should  say  of  this  fourth  ideal, 
'^  Impossible  !  "  the  name  of  Michelangelo  may 
be  mentioned.  Artist  (sculptor  and  painter),  en- 
gineer (of  fortifications),  business  man  (manager 
for  many  years  of  marble  quarries),  poet  (of  glori- 
ous sonnets),  and,  in  one  all-comprising  word, 
Architect,  i.e.  master  of  arts,  master  of  works, 
master  of  affairs.  Not  a  mediae vahst  was  he,  but 
a  modern  ;  as  modern  as  Shakespeare,  and  as 
permanently  great.  If  such  men  are  impossible 
to  the  twentieth  century,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
century. 

There  are  unfortunately  too  many  signs,  even 
in  our  own  noble  profession,  that  the  spirit  of  this 
age  is  not  moving  Michelangelo-wards.  The 
popular  measure  of  success  is  not  supreme  techni- 
cal skill,  is  not  even  genius  itself — that  gift  from 
the  Highest  to  the  highest — but  is  gold. 

This  debasing  influence  reveals  its  presence 
amongst  us  by  an  increasing  disposition  to  bribe 
clients  to  employ  us,  by  offering  our  services  at  rates 
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of  remuneration  below  the  rates  fixed  by  usage,  and 
by  which  every  member  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  to  which  it  is  affiliated,  is  bound 
in  honour  and  fairness  to  his  professional  brethren 
to  firmly  adhere.  Such  unworthy  tactics  are 
practised  in  the  dark  ;  and  only  occasionally,  when 
some  accidental  circumstance  lets  in  the  daylight  on 
their  utter  meanness,  is  the  presence  detected  of 
a  species  of  fungus  threatening  to  choke  with  its 
clammy  poison  those  springs  of  our  professional 
life  which  in  their  unimpaired  clearness  are  our 
commonly  acknowledged  heritage. 

The  same  architectural  Jacobs  who,  by  secretly 
undercutting  their  confreres^  do  not  confine  their 
commercial  talent  to  that  narrow  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, but  extend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  those  secret 
commissions  which  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
determined  to  make  an  end  of,  commissions 
obtained  by  what  amounts  to  a  conspiracy  of 
tradesman  and  architect  to  rob  the  client  without 
his  ever  knowing  or  suspecting.  The  client,  per- 
haps, flatters  himself  that  he  has  done  a  smart 
thing  in  employing  an  architect  who  is  not  above 
working  for  three  per  cent.,  little  dreaming  that 
by  secret  commissions  and  otherwise  he  is  really 
paying  seven,  or  perhaps  ten,  per  cent. 

To  what  extent  these  nefarious  practices  obtain 
amongst  architects  it  is  not  easy  for  the  clean- 
handed to  discover,  even  if  wishful  to  probe  foul 
waters.  But  it  is  certain  that  amongst  build- 
ing contractors  of  good  standing  and  honourable 
character,  the  acceptance  by  some  architects  of 
secret  commissions  engenders  suspicion  and 
lack  of  respect,  which  tend  to  lower  the  moral 
status  of  our  profession,  and  do  it  harm  to  an 
extent  unknown  and  quite  incalculable.  The 
occasional  offers  of  secret  commissions  to  archi- 
tects who  decline  them  reveal  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  all  architects  do  not  decline  them. 

Commercialism  has  its  right  place  when  it  leads 
us  to  do  our  work  thoroughly  and  promptly,  in  an 
orderly  business-like  way,  zealously  serving  the 
legitimate  interests  of  our  client  w^hile  maintaining 
proper  regard  for  those  of  contractor  and  architect. 
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Commercialism  has  its  wrong  place  when  it 
leads  us  to  undercut  our  brother  architects,  or  to 
hide  our  own  shortcomings  and  mistakes  at  the 
expense  of  a  too  complaisant  contractor,  or  to 
accept  commissions  from  tradesmen ;  for  though 
the  latter  kind  of  commercialism  may  enrich  the 
man  whose  conscience  allows  it,  at  the  same  time 
it  robs  the  noble  and  clean-handed  profession  of 
architecture  of  its  good  name,  and  tends  to  make 
it  poor  indeed. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  its  kindred  provincial  associations 
is  the  promotion  of  those  individual  friendships 
between  fellow- architects  which  are  the  best 
practical  guarantee  for  uniformity  and  clean- 
handedness  of  practice,  both  as  to  the  dealings  of 
architects  with  one  another,  and  with  clients, 
contractors,  and  all  others  concerned. 

Another  way  in  which  the  power  of  association 
has  proved  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  North-country  architects  is  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  our  grand  Library,  that  veritable  Golconda 
of  architectural  wealth  which  alone  amply  justifies 
the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association.  This  is  a  treasure  such  as  even  the 
most  lavishly  equipped  of  technical  colleges  can- 
not boast ;  and  which,  as  time  rolls  on,  will 
become  increasingly  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
strength,  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  those  who 
come  after  us.  It  is  also  a  monument  due  to  the 
unostentatious,  scholarly,  persistent  labours  and 
unflagging  interest  of  our  highly  esteemed 
Honorary  Librarian,  who  has  been  its  creator. 
Surely  we  should  at  an  early  date  fix  on  the 
entablature  of  the  chief  bookcase  a  small  silver 
plate  permanently  recording  our  sense  of  deep 
indebtedness  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  Charlewood, 
for  devoting  so  many  years  of  his  busy  life  to  the 
creation  and  care  of  this  splendid  Library. 

But  while  thus  collectively,  as  a  society,  mark- 
ing our  appreciation  of  services  so  invaluable 
rendered  to  us  so  freely,  we  can  individually,  by 
diligently  studying  the  books,  instead  of  letting 
them  lie  unused  on  their  shelves,  best  contribute 
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to  the  attainment  of  the  prime  object  of  Mr. 
Charlewood's  efforts,  by  so  improving  our  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  taste,  as  to  shed,  by  our  after 
works,  a  light  and  lustre  upon  North-country 
architecture  such  as  we  have  not  before  displayed. 

These  are  days  in  which  originality  is  much 
(perhaps  too  much)  sought  after  in  architecture,  as 
in  art  generally,  and  also  in  literature.  But  origin- 
ality, as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  never  tired  of 
reminding  Royal  Academy  students,  is  the  outcome, 
not  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowledge  of  what  others 
have  done.  Certainly,  the  architect  who  neglects 
the  library  is  (other  things  being  equal)  the  least 
likely  to  develop  originality  worthy  of  the  name ; 
for,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  originality  is 
undoubtedly  brought  to  birth  by  education  break- 
ing the  fallow  ground  of  the  intellect.  Too  many 
modern  attempts  at  originality  in  architecture 
issue  in  mere  oddities  and  vulgar  sensationalism. 

Cruel  contortions  of  gable  copings  and  pediments, 
coupled  with  rustication  carried  to  absurd  excesses, 
are  having  a  run  just  now.  But  the  public  taste, 
though  strong  enough  to  enjoy  almost  any  archi- 
tectural novelty,  however  vulgar,  wall  become  soon 
nauseated  of  such  wretched  fare. 

Nature's  method  of  originality  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  emulation.  She  knows  how  to  be  unfail- 
ingly interesting,  and  perpetually  original,  ivithin 
the  limitations  of  type.  For  example,  in  her  re- 
productions of  the  human  face  divine  she  never 
makes  two  alike.  Every  human  face  possesses 
individuality,  i.e.  originality.  Yet  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  features  are  the  same  in 
all  cases,  the  greatest  differences  of  individuality 
being  due  to  the  smallest  and  most  subtle  variations. 

Nature's  originalities  are  produced  not  by 
such  horrible  expedients  as  putting  eyes  in  fore- 
heads, or  by  other  monstrous  transpositions  of 
features,  but  by  the  most  exquisite  touches  of  in- 
effable art.  The  Greek  architects  followed  Nature 
in  this  method  of  originality  ;  and  though  to  Goth 
and  Vandal  the  Greek  temples  all  seem  so  much 
alike  as  to  be  well  nigh  indistinguishable  from 
one  another,  to  the  more  refined  perception  of  the 
Greek,  as  keen  to  distinguish  minutest  changes  of 
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form  and  proportion  as  the  ear  of  the  musician 
to  detect  infinitesimal  gradations  of  tune,  time 
and  emphasis,  no  two  temples  were  alike. 

We  need  to  exercise  in  architectural  taste  that 
same  exquisite  sense  of  which  the  soul  alone  is 
conscious,  and  which  words  of  the  finest  are  too 
coarse  to  express,  that  sense  whereby  we  judge  of 
the  beauty  of  women  and  the  grandeur  of  men. 

The  best  architecture  is  that  which  makes  us 
feel  most  and  say  least. 
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